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The Need for Relief Abroad 


There is greater need for relief abroad now than at any time during the war; the United States is one 
of the few important sources of supplies; if relief needs are to be met the American people will have 
to supply many of them—this is the substance of important reports digested in this issue. 


The Food Supply in the U. S. 


On May 1, 1945, Leo T. Crowley, administrator of the 
Foreign Economic Administration and chairman of the 
Inter-Agency Committee on Foreign Shipments, trans- 
mitted to the Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version a comprehensive report on the food supply in the 
United States and its relation to the needs of the world. 
The Committee was charged with responsibility for estab- 
lishing the quantity of supplies from the United States 
that could be made available for export. 

The Committee states that shortages of certain foods 
are “inconvenient at home” but are “tragic in many coun- 
tries of the world.” Victories have increased demands for 
food supplies. Maximum production was probably reached 
in the United States in 1944. Maximum needs are now 
developing. In addition to the possibility of a smaller 
output of food in the United States in 1945 than in 1944, 
there will also be smaller production of meat, sugar, fats 
and oils throughout the world, largely because of drought 
in Australia, Argentine, South Africa and the Caribbean. 

The prospect is that food production in the United 
States may be five or ten per cent below the volume pro- 
duced in 1944, Nevertheless, total food supplies in the 
United States will probably still be 25 per cent or 30 per 
cent above the average of the five prewar years. 

“In 1944, 80 per cent of the record United States food 
supply was distributed to the civilian population, 13 per 
cent to the armed forces and seven per cent to foreign 
countries for military and civilian use. In 1945, with our 
military forces at their maximum strength, almost 16 per 
cent of the prospective supply must be furnished to fill 
direct military needs. [The armed services must feed large 
numbers of prisoners of war. They also do certain relief 
work as described below.] As a result, less food will be 
available for civilian uses... . 

“In the United States, the average level of civilian con- 
sumption in 1944 was 3,367 calories a day; in Canada it 
was 3,435; and in Britain it was 2,923.” 

Mr. Crowley writes that representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Canada, who had come to this country on 
invitation of the late President Roosevelt to discuss food 
matters, conferred with representatives of the Committee 
in reviewing world food supplies and requirements. Each 
of the three countries attempted to ascertain as fully as 


was possible the extent to which it could contribute to the 
reliet of the over-all world food shortage. 

Present allocations of important items in the food supply 
are revealed as follows: Of sugar there will be allocated 
to American civilians for the calendar year 1945 an average 
of 72.1 pounds per capita compared with an average per 
capita consumption of 96.9 pounds during the prewar 
years 1935-39. This includes, of course, sugar consumed 
in homes and the “indirect” consumption of sugar in 
bakery products, candy, ice cream, canned fruit, etc. Cana- 
dian civilians will have 69.4 pounds per capita in 1945, 
compared with 95.5 pounds in prewar years. In the 
United Kingdom civilian allocations are set at 68 pounds 
per capita, compared with the prewar average of 104 
pounds. 

Fats and oils will be allocated to civilian consumers in 
the U. S. at the rate of 36.5 pounds per capita in 1945 
compared with an average prewar consumption of 44.7 
pounds per capita. The Canadian civilians will have 37.2 
pounds per capita, compared with the prewar figure of 
41.4 pounds. In the United Kingdom, civilians will have 
an average of 38.6 pounds compared with 45.6 pounds per 
capita in prewar years. Civilian meat consumption is set 
at the rate of 120 pounds per capita in the year 1945, 
compared with an average prewar consumption of 125.6 
pounds per capita. In Canada, civilians will have 131.4 
pounds per capita in 1945 compared with 112.7 in prewar 
years. In the United Kingdom, civilians will receive 102.2 
pounds per capita, compared with the prewar figure of 
125.5 pounds. . 

With respect to wheat, the problem is one of shipping 
rather than one of supplies because “world supplies of 
wheat exceed all requirements by more than 300 million 
bushels.” The movement of wheat will place a heavy 
burden on the railroads of the United States and Canada. 
If relief needs abroad are to be met wheat will have to be 
moved in such quantity that it may result in some delays 
in the movement by rail of other products. If the require- 
ments of liberated Europe are to be met, inland transpor- 
tation in Europe will also have to be improved. 

As for the situation among American civilians, Mr. 
Crowley says that buying power is such that the people 
are trying to consume greater quantities of food in 1945 
than in 1944. Relatively high incomes are creating in- 
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creased demand for certain foods, notably the more expen- 
sive and “‘protective” foods. But the demands which the 
people are making on available food supplies are ‘quite 
different from the civilian requirements which it will be 
possible to fill.’ Mr. Crowley indicates that supplies of 
the United States will be allocated on a quarterly basis 
after full consultation with representatives of all govern- 
ments affected, He reminds us that this country has not 
been devastated by war and “it is in the center of the 
supply lines.” He says, too, that “more shipping is becom- 
ing available for liberated areas.” 

Mr. Crowley writes confidently that “all civilians in 
the United States will gladly tighten their belts to fill 
military and export needs which are properly keyed in 
with their own requirements.” [This optimistic view is 
not shared by all informed persons. ] 


The Food Situation in Europe 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture issued on May 7, 1945, a 
comprehensive review entitled The Food Situation and 
Outlook in Continental Europe, the Mediterranean Area, 
and the Soviet Union. The following paragraphs are a 
digest of the main portions of the report. 

It is estimated that Continental Europe will need 12 
million tons of imported food between August, 1945, and 
the same month in 1946, in order to prevent large scale 
starvation. 

The Office stated that the food to be shipped would 
consist largely of wheat, but that there should also be 
substantial quantities of fats, meats, eggs, dairy products 
and sugar. The Office indicated that except for wheat, the 
world’s supplies of these commodities are short of the 
prevailing demands. It was estimated that the production 
of food in Europe during the current harvest season would 
be five or ten per cent below the level of 1944 and the 
lowest since the outbreak of the war. 

Throughout Europe production was reported to be 
hindered by shortages of draft animals, farm machinery, 
labor and fertilizer. The lack of fertilizer will probably 
prevent a good yield of many crops, particularly sugar 
beets. It was indicated that recovery of the livestock 
industry in the Soviet Union would require considerable 
time. 

Per capita consumption of food in Continental Europe 
during the 1944-1945 “production season” was estimated 
at 85 per cent of the prewar level, with also a substantial 
deterioration in the quality of the diet. Available evidence 
thus “indicates that there are millions of people who 
subsist on as little as three-fourths, two-thirds, or even 
one-half of their prewar calories.” (In practical terms, 
consumption of calories equivalent to one-half of prewar 
means starvation.) 


The Rosenman Report 


On May 1, 1945, Samuel I. Rosenman submitted to 
President Truman his report on civilian supplies in the 
liberated areas of northwestern Europe. The report was 
the result of a mission to these countries on which Mr. 
Rosenman was recently sent by the late President Roose- 
velt. President Truman authorized the release of a 
summary of the report from which the following para- 
graphs are taken. 

“Except in the rural, food-raising areas, a dangerously 
low level of nutrition generally exists; coal production 
meets not even minimum requirements; ports have suf- 
fered great damage by bombing and demolition. 

“Railroads, canals and highways have been wholly or 


partially destroyed ; and what remains of the usable means 
of internal transportation have been largely devoted to 
Allied military use. The resultant lack of adequate trans- 
port carries serious consequences. 

“Physical destruction is greater than in the last war, 
Manufacturing is paralyzed by destruction or damage, 
lack of raw materials and inadequate plant maintenance, 

“The needs of Northwest Europe’s liberated areas are 
grave, not only from a humanitarian aspect, but because 
they involve internal and international political considera- 
tions. The future permanent peace of Europe depends 
largely upon restoration of the economy of these countries, 
including a reasonable standard of living and employ- 
ment... 

“From Freedom to Want” 


Conditions in the liberated countries of Europe are 
described under the above caption in Fortune (New York) 
for May. What is needed is “much more than just feeding 
the hungry. It is the vast job of regenerating a continent.” 
During the four years of Nazi occupation “the Continent 
was managed as a unit.” Industry, agriculture and trans- 
portation were managed from a “central switchboard,” 
Those who could produce war supplies got just enough 
food for that purpose. Those who could not were “left to 
starvation or ... to the humanitarian urge of the Allies,” 

The Allied military authorities had made plans to 
provide adequate supplies for relief of civilians. But for 
many reasons these could not be carried out. The Germans 
still held the major Atlantic ports so that the unloading of 
“even the minimum civilian supplies” was “technically 
impossible.” Allied precision bombing, combined with the 
consequences of reckless Nazi withdrawal, disrupted the 
interior communications of the liberated countries just as 
effectively. The European setback in the late fall meant 
the loss of military supplies “at an unexpected rate,” and 
the evacuations of people from certain sections in Great 
Britain because of the robot bombing made it impossible to 
ship the amount of British supplies that had been planned. 

The rations allotted in Paris last winter theoretically 
provided less than a subsistence diet. Actually, the situa- 
tion was worse than the Parisians had known since “they 
ate the rats in 1870.” Clinics lacked “drugs, heat, and 
even light for operations.” People had about half the 
coal they had had under the Nazis; “a clothing ration that 
amounted to legal nakedness. . . . The highest infant 
mortality rate since reliable records had been kept.” 

Similar conditions are developing, or will develop, all 
over Europe. European production was geared to German 
demands and supplies. “Every country’s distribution 
system had become dependent on unified continental trans- 
portation. Allied invasion and German wreckage deci- 
mated the rolling stock; recovered national sovereignties 
impede the efficient use of what rail lines are left. Curren- 
cies collapse because this is all that currencies can do when 
production and distribution go to pieces.” The result is 
“the reign of the black market.” Industrial production in 
France is “paralyzed, unemployment at an all-time high.” 
Conditions in France have improved somewhat this spring 
but the period of “repairs” will continue through this year. 

Conditions in Belgium are still worse than in France. 
Before the war “foreign trade was . . . the essence of her 
economy.” Conditions have improved a little this spring 
but there is still “dire need of animal proteins.” Her 
“splendid textile factories” are closed though liberated 
Europe “needs clothing perhaps even more urgently than 
food.” Coal mines produce but little for “pit props are 
practically unobtainable.” 
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The Netherlands are close to “utter starvation” in the 
occupied regions. The transportation crisis has been 
particularly serious for the liberated areas, and the land 
itself has been “partly corroded.” 

Poland and the Balkans had less to contribute indus- 
trially to the German war machine, so the Germans “just 
took and took without inhibitions.” Further, “the libera- 
tors of Poland and Yugoslavia lived partly on the land.” 
Russian soldiers in Poland are declared to be allowed to 
send home food parcels from Poland. 

Eastern Europe under Russian occupation will, the 
Fortune writer thinks, be able to “manage for itself.” But 
both international peace and the future of American 
enterprise will largely “depend on how well the other half 
of Europe can manage.” 


Responsibility of the Military for Relief 

In the early stages of liberation the Allied armies have 
responsibility of feeding the civilian population in the 
various countries. A description of how this is done by 
the United States was given by Col. William C. Chanler, 
Deputy Director, Civil Affairs Division, War Department 
General Staff, in an address in Washington on October 
20, 1944, published by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, Washington. Col. Chanler 
said that during the last war we had comparatively “no 
civil affairs problems at all.” In this war “the handling of 
civilian population is an integral part of military opera- 
tions.” This has been recognized by the War Department 
from the start. 

The entire process is complicated. The personnel of the 
Civil Affairs Division must in most instances “re-establish 
schools, see that price regulations function, that public 
utilities are re-established, and roads opened, control local 
police, carry on all the functions of government.” In this 
process supplies for feeding the people are most important. 
International law makes us responsible for preserving 
order in territory which is occupied by the Army. The 
burden of responsibility is placed on the military com- 
mander. ‘The responsibility rises from the fact that the 
Army becomes the only source of authority in the area 
it has occupied.” , 

Supplying the civilian populations has been a large 
enterprise. By the end of December, for example, the 
Army had imported 2,300,000 tons of civilian supplies 
into Italy alone. About one-half of this amount was coal, 
the rest was wheat, other foods, and medical supplies. 
That was equivalent to the capacity of 250 ten thousand 
ton liberty ships, or about one-half as much as Italy im- 
ported in peace time. Col. Chanler stated that the Army 
prepares to have the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration take over civilian relief in the 
liberated areas. 

UNRRA 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration was established in 1943 for the purpose of under- 
taking limited relief and rehabilitation operations in lib- 
erated nations during the “later period,” that is, the time 
following that when the armed services control civilian 
relief. It has asked the cooperating nations for a fund of 
two billion dollars, most of which has been authorized or 
appropriated by 31 nations. This sum was the equivalent 
of one per cent of the national income of the contributing 
nations in the year 1943. For the United States in 1943 
this was $1,350,000,000. 

On April 11 the late President Roosevelt submitted a 
quarterly report of UNRRA to Congress. He estimated 
that the people in the countries being freed from Axis 
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control would eventually need one hundred billion dollars 
for food, clothing and other relief, but that the countries 
themselves would furnish over 90 per cent of their own 
needs. The required imports of the liberated nations would 
total some $7,500,000,000, of which they would provide 
most themselves. UNRRA would provide only two billion 
dollars, or only two per cent of their total needs. (These 
figures did not take into account the needs of China or 
Russia.) It has already been demonstrated that certain 
of the liberated countries in Western Europe can pay for 
all or most of their supplies. 

The countries receiving aid may determine the manner 
of distribution of the relief to be given. President Roose- 
velt said on April 11, in his message to Congress, that 
despite the handicaps of the war, UNRRA “has shipped 
some supplies to the liberated areas and UNRRA pet- 
sonnel has begun to aid in the distribution of these sup- 
plies.” However, the quarterly report, summing up 
operations to December 31, 1944, which was attached to 
the President’s message indicating that although the 
Foreign Economic Administration had allocated to the 
United States Procuring Agency the sum of $161,165,885 
from the funds appropriated by Congress for UNRRA, 
supplies valued at only $627,700 had been transferred in 
the United States to UNRRA as of that date. UNRRA 
has not accumulated stock piles. 

UNRRA has established offices all over the globe. 
There are missions in the Balkans, Latin America, China. 
About 30 nationalities are represented on the world-wide 
UNRRA staff. At present 44 nations are cooperating. ~ 

Which countries are to receive aid? Aid is to be given 
to the countries that were invaded and whose resources 
are so depleted that they do not have enough foreign ex- 
change of their own to pay for the supplies they must 
import. By early 1945 aid had been requested by China, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, 
and Albania. In addition, the Council of UNRRA, at its 
last meeting, authorized the staff to spend 50 million dol- 
lars of its fund for a limited relief program in Italy. This 
is to be used in aid of mothers and children, returning 
Italian refugees and for medical and sanitary supplies. 

In Northwest Europe it is expected that one of 
UNRRA’s main tasks will be to assist an estimated 15 
million displaced persons, that is, uprooted people who are 
not living in the countries of their permanent residence. 
There are also probably 25 million displaced persons in the 
Far East. UNRRA is to assist in the job of repatriation 
and in caring for such persons until repatriation is possi- 
ble. It is expected that there will also be special missions 
on health and welfare to both contributing and non-con- 
tributing countries. 

Recently Herbert H. Lehman, the Director of UNRRA, 
stated that the organization would ask for 938,000 tons of 
food for the period of April to June, 1945. About half of 
the tonnage would be in bread, cereals and dried peas. 
The United States is expected to supply 42 per cent of the 
organization’s food supplies and Canada 38 per cent. The 
balance will be supplied by the United Kingdom and 13 
other nations. Total food consumption in a three months’ 
period in the U. S. A. in 1944 was about 24 million tons. 
UNRRA is asking for only one pound out of every 60 
we use for the purpose of supplementing the food resources 
of about 60 million persons. 

In the Survey Mid-Monthly (New York) for April, 
1945, Fred K. Hoehler of the UNRRA staff, summed up 
UNRRA’s main activities as follows: 

UNRRA is “working and planning in close collabora- 
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tion with the Allied military authorities, and the govern- 
ments of the liberated nations.” But, he adds, “military 
necessity has first priority all over the world today— 
pafticularly in those areas only recently relieved from the 
yoke of the Axis enemies. . .. UNRRA’s every move is 
dependent upon military necessity.” 

UNRRA is providing milk and medical supplies to 
mothers and young babies in Italy; it is running seven 
camps for refugees in the Middle East and India; it has 
“already begun to return some 25,000 Greeks and Yugo- 
slavs to their homeland; it is acting as the army’s agent 
in providing food and clothing for the destitute people of 
Greece and Yugoslavia; it is serving as adviser to the 
liberated governments in setting up plans for the care and 
feeding of ‘displaced persons’. . . and in preparing for 
their eventual movement homeward.” Some 200 UNRRA 
workers were in France and England at the time of writing 
in order to be ready to go to work quickly when needed. 

Some 50 centers for aid of displaced persons are already 
established in France, operated by the French with 
UNRRA counsel. About 43,000 of the 100,000 displaced 
Europeans in the Middle East and Ethiopia are in assembly 
centers run by UNRRA. It is expected that all the 
Greeks and half the Yugoslavs in these centers will be 
repatriated by June 1. 


Voluntary Programs 

Numerous voluntary agencies have formed The Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
with headquarters at 122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. One of its services has been to recruit personnel 
which has been placed under the direction of UNRRA in 
the Middle East. Although the official plans are large, 
much voluntary aid is necessary. This has been many 
times reiterated by those responsible for governmental 
relief programs. 

In 1940 the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America set up the Committee on Foreign Relief 
Appeals in the Churches, now the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, with headquarters 
at 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Through this 
Committee there has been carried on a “united program of 
the Protestant churches for ministry to churches and war 
victims overseas.” The Committee has approved proposals 
for a minimum program for the year July 1, 1945, to June 
30, 1946, calling on the people in the constituent church 
bodies to contribute $4,279,000. These sums, raised 
by official agencies of the religious bodies themselves, are 
to be expended through nine organizations. They are in 
addition to the gifts made by church people to the Na- 
tional War Fund, the American Red Cross and others. 

In the enlarged program for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, the newly organized Commission on World 
Council Services, established by the World Council of 
Churches, in process of formation, is asking for $1,230,000. 
For an announcement giving further information address 
the Church Committee. 

The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reha- 
bilitation has under way plans to establish a Committee or 
department on material aid, in order to assist church 
people who are asking for opportunities to give supplies 
as well as money. This program of material aid is to 
supplement the financial program of the churches as 
enumerated above and is expected to open up additional 
avenues of service. Among the plans being considered is 
one for a united effort by churches to provide a Christmas 
package for distribution overseas. 


Within Germany 


Probably the most authoritative official statement with 
respect to the civilian population within Germany was that 
made to the press on April 26 by John J. McCloy, Assis- 
tant Secretary of War, who had just returned from an 
inspection of the battle fronts. Mr. McCloy is responsible 
for civil affairs of the War Department. The New York 
Times in reporting the press conference summed up a 
portion of Mr. McCloy’s statement as follows: “In pre- 
senting a grim picture of the situation inside the country, 
ridden by famine, desolation and hatred, the Assistant 
Secretary revealed that food stocks captured by the Allies 
in the sectors he visited will be exhausted in 30 to 60 
days.” 

Mr. McCloy indicated that the people of Germany will 
be required to feed themselves to the maximum extent 
possible. The chief problems will be food and manpower, 
he said. He said that some American supplies have been 
used to feed German people in cases considered emergen- 
cies. He also indicated that obviously Germany is not 
going to have enough of her own food for the support of 
her population. Where she will get the remainder is still 
to be determined, Mr. McCloy said. Everywhere he saw 
“complete destruction” and “dissolution of society—com- 
plete collapse of social and political economy.” (New 
York Times, April 27, 1945.) 


Resolution on Reliet 


(Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council, May 15, 1945) 

The restoration of order among European peoples is 
largely dependent upon food, clothing, medicines and 
other supplies. As a result of the cumulative effects of the 
war, conditions in some of the liberated countries are now 
reported to be considerably worse than during the period 
of occupation. It is therefore urgent that food for starving 
and under-nourished people should be provided at once. 

The task must be undertaken mainly by governments 
because of its size. A major part of the supplies must 
come from America. The allocations for military usage 
can probably not be reduced in the near future. The allo- 
cations for civilian supplies must provide most of the extra 
help to feed European peoples until the next harvests can 
be garnered. It is within the competence of government 
authorities to divert from civilian consumption such 
amounts of food as may be necessary but this will of 
necessity involve stricter rationing. American people need 
to make clear their willingness to accept continued ration- 
ing and further sacrifices that millions may live. 

The Christian obligation is clear. We should provide an 
example of voluntary sacrifice at a time when many are 
unthinkingly preparing for expanded personal expendi- 
tures for food and other items. 

First, we in the churches need to avoid the waste of 
food in our own homes. Secondly, we ought to help in 
every way possible to increase the production of food 
during this critical season. Thirdly, for the period just 
ahead, we ought to deny ourselves part of the protective 
foods available but in short supply, particularly meats, 
fats, and milk products, and use to a larger degree the 
more abundant foods. Our diet has generally been such 
that this self-denial will not injure our own health, but 
may make the difference between life and death for thou- 
sands in devastated lands, And, finally, we need to support 
more generously the agencies of relief, particularly our 
church agencies of relief and reconstruction. 
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